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YROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


THE SAVOYARDS. 
Or, a Journey to Mont Blane. 

Among the hilly regions— 
Oft rushing sudden from the loaded cliffs, 
Mountains of snow their gathering terrors roll. 
From steep to steep, loud-thund’ring down they 

come, 
A wintry waste in dire commotion all ; 
And herds, and flocks, and travellers, and swains, 
And sometimes whole brigades of marching troops, 
Or hamlets sleeping in the dead of night, 
Are deep beneath the smothering ruin whelm’d. 
‘Tuomeson. 

The most varied and sublime scenery presents 
itself on every side to the eye of a traveller, ina 
The first of these 
places is a populous city, charmingly situated upon 
the lovely Lac Leman, embosomed in the roman- 


ride from Geneva to Chamouny. 


tic country of Helvetia, so much renowned for the 
noble deeds of Tell, and for the valor of the free 
and hardy Swiss; the other, a peaceful little ham- 
let, standing upon the banks of the Arve, at the 
foot of Mount Blanc, which proudly lifts its triple 
head, crowned with everlasting snow, to an immea- 
surable height. 

Early on a bright spring morning, in company 
with a friend, I left Geneva for Chameuny, in a car- 
riage which was so constructed with glazed sash, 
that while we had a full view of the country, we 
were screened from the mountain air, rendered chill 
by a snow storm which had passed over the hills a 
few days before, and clad them in the robes of win- 
ter, although the larks were caroling, and the early 
flowers blowing in the champaign cantons around 
Geneva. The country was pretty level until we 
reached Bonneville, the first town in Savoy, one of 
the states of the kingdom of Sardinia, when it be- 
gan to assume a more Alpine character. On leay- 
ing this town we crossed the Arve, and the road lay 
through a pleasant valley, bounded by steep, lofty 
hills, covered with cottages to their very summits, 
and here and there patches of grapevines peered 
through the drifted snow upon their sides. At Clu- 
ses, the road suddenly turned at nearly a right an- 
gle, re-crossed the river, and ran through a very 
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we passed the night. Next morning, having engag- 
ed an experienced guide, we set out for Chamou- 
ny, on mules. These animals are much more sure- 
footed than the horse, and are in other respects 
better adapted to travelling in mountainous districts. 
Somegitties we rode across narrow plains, then 
scrambled up the mountain’s side to a giddy height, 
and then descending rapidly, followed the tortuous 
course of the river through dark, deep glens. We 
reached Chamouny about three hours after noon, 
and immediately went out with our port-folios and 
crayons, to examine the surrounding wonderful and 
interesting objects: Mont Blanc, the Montanvert, 
the Mer-de-glace, and the course which Saussure 
took in his celebrated ascent. It was night before 
our curiosity was satisfied. 

Next morning we arose at the break of day, and 
commenced our journey back to Geneva. After tra- 
velling a few miles, our guide suddenly exclaimed, 
“ iJalt, look to the left, an Avalanche ! an Avalan- 
che!” We reined up our mules, and looked to the 
left as directed. Although all.was silent and calm 
in the valley, a storm seemed to be sweeping fierce- 
ly over the mountain. A huge mass of ice had be- 
come detached, and was sliding down with such 
fury that the super-incumbent snow was tossed high 
into the air, curling up like vast columns of smoke. 
The course of this avalanche was soon arrested ; all 
was still again ; the rays of the rising sun began to 
beam with insupportable brightness against the 
mighty mass of snow upon the mountains, and we 
continued our journey. The surface of the snow 
had melted a little the day before, but it had frozen 
so smooth and hard during the night, that the rid- 
ing was dangerous, and we proceeded slowly. To 
relieve the tediousness of the way, our guide, who 
crossed himself with a devotional air, as we passed 
the crucifixes and images set up on the bridges, 
and at the turns of the road, occasionally sang a lit- 
tle French hymn, (for we were travelling on the 
Sabbath) or narrated some interesing legend of the 
country. The ensuing tale, which he told with a 
good deal of pathos, describes one among the nu- 
merous instances of the tragical effects of those 
overwhelming masses of ice and snow which now 
and then slide down the mountains, and spread de- 
struction and devastation in their course. 

THE STORY. 

In the cemetary of the church of yonder little 
village, is the grave of Antoinette Fontaine, whose 
melancholy fate is deeply impressed upon the me- 
mory of every mountaineer of Savoy. She was the 
pride of the country round. 
whose only son was named Etienne, lived hard by. 
Etienne and Antoinette tended their flocks on the 
same hill during the day, and in the evening he 


The peasant Leroy, 


would read to her by the blaze of a wood fire, or 
when the moon shed her silvery light from an “ ebo- 
ny sky,” while she twirled her distaff at the door 
of the cottage, he would recline upon a patch of 
turf at her feet, string his guitar to some of the lays 





narrgw valley, until it reached Sallanche. There 


of the Troubadours, and raise his melodious yoice 





| was she deserted and forgotten ’ 





to the full pitch of chivalric song, or attune it to the 
more gentle strains of love. Antoinette’s eye first 
beaming with enthusiasm, then melting with soft- 
ness, evinced the delight his minstrelsy afforded 
her—in a word, they loved, their hearts told them 
that they loved dearly, and it was marked with joy 
by their parents who were bowed down by age, and 
fervently hoped to see their only children happils 
settled in life before their pilgrimage was closed ; 
but how often are our fairest and brightest hopes 
blasted ;—how often would the cup that we are 
tasting with delight seem bitter as worm-wood, 
could we for a moment draw aside the veil which 
hides futurity from our view ! 

France was now at the pinnacle of her glory, and 
she determined to send a mighty army to the north, 
to strike a vigorous blow upon the territories of th« 
Emperor of all the Russias. The clangour of the 
war-trumpet was heard in all the Gallic provinces— 
the banner which waved in triumph over the fields 
of Austerlitz and Marengo was unfurled, and the 
Imperial Eagle perched upon the hills of Savoy.— 
Enlistment and the conscription were resorted to, 
and it was Etienne’s lot to be compelled to join the 
ranks. Antoinette’s young heart beat with pride 
when she first saw him in the gay habiliments of a 
soldier ; his tall, straight figure, and manly port, 
became them well. His curling, raven locks, escap- 
ed below his cap, and his full, dark eye flashed be. 
neath the broad, white, nodding plume that shaded 
his forehead. She beheld him with a feeling of 
pride, but it was an emotion mingled with the most 
fearful foreboding. ‘Time now flew too rapidly, 
and the day, the hour of his departure soon arrived 
Then it was that they fully felt how dear they were 
to each other—the signal was grven, and Etienne 
was forced to tear himself from the arms of Antoi- 
nette. With eyes smimming in tears, she watched 
the group of soldiers till a defile hid them from her 
view, and ina few minutes the tap of the drum 
ceased to be heard. er grief at first was loud and 
violent, and even after she became more composed, 
care was written upon her pallid countenance.— 
When she sang it was a mournful strain, and he: 
light sylph-like form was no more seen gliding 
through ‘*the mazes of the rustic dance.” Day af. 
ter day, and month after month, rolled slowly by, 
Had he fallen, 
or had new attractions weaned his affections, and 
He had been th 
only hope and support of his poor, old, lone futher, 


and she heard nothing of Etienne. 


who, deprived of this, soon fell, and was laid in the 
cold, narrow house. 

Although Etienne had been severely wounded 
he still survived, and loved his Antoinette as ten 
derly as ever. He had written frequently, but such 
was the distraction and unsettled state of the times, 
that his letters never reached her. He witnessed 
the burning of Moscow, and was among the few 
who succeeded in reaching France after that dread 
ful catastrophe ; he was retained in the service dur 
ing the short reign of the Bourbons, joined the En 
peror on his return from Elba, and marched wit! 
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him to the field of Waterloo. He was among the 
young guard who performed prodigies of valor ;— 
but the day was lost ; the imperial army routed ;— 
and he was forced to fly withthem. On entering 
France, he resumed his old dress, traversed that 
country, crossed the mountains of Jura, and at 
length reached the borders of his native land. Every 
‘hing around awakened a thousand endeared re- 
collections; but what were his emotions when he be- 


held his paternal cot, and the dweiling of Antoinette. 


experience. The day was warm and clear, only a 
few white fleecy clouds were resting in the heavens; 
but suddenly the ground began to tremble as if 


shaken by an earthquake, and a muttering as of dis- 


\las ! what a sad reverse his hopes were about to | 
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should speak wisdom from the tomb, is drowned in 
the closing of its portals; and the coffin and the 
motion descend alike into the darkness of forgetful- 
ness. Death is always clad in terrors, even when 
itis the age«l head that bows before him ; but there 
is something peculiarly melancholy when his shaft 
strikes the young and the beautiful and the happy, 
it was not to be expected that the ripe fruit should 
not fall, that the ear should not be gathered into 
the garner ; but not that the young and tender bud, 
opening and blossoming amid the summer, breeze, 


| should shrink and wither as before the mildew. It 


tant thunder was heard : these were the well-known | 
But when the arrows of the destroyer strike the 


signals of the approach of an Avalanche, and every 
body watched with breathless anxiety, not knowing 
where the impending ruin might fall. A few mo- 
ments determined its course: it passed. swiftly 
down, and overwhelmed the habitation of Antoi- 
nette. The agony of Etienne, who marked its rava- 
ges, threw him upon the earth, and he gasped for 
breath ; still some hope remained, and this faint 
hope prompted him to exertion. He hurried for- 
ward, and, assisted by the neighbors, dug through 
ihe ice and snow to the cottage ; but the mass had 
been too heavy—it was crushed—Antoinette was 
buried beneath the ruins, and all the earthly hopes 
of Etienne were forever blasted. 

Three days after, she was interred. “The bells of 
the village church chimed solemnly ; the procession 
moved slowly down the mountain path ; all the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood were collected round the 
grave-yard—for the melancholy story was known to 
them all, and as Etienne, (who walked alone, his 
arms folded, and his eyes fixed upon the ground, ) 
advanced, every hat was off, and tears glittered, 
not only in the eyes of the tender maidens, but 
found their way down the sun-burnt cheeks of 
the most robust mountaineer. The funeral ser- 
vice was finished ; the sad requiem sung, and the 
coffin let down into the grave—every spade full of 
dirt that fell upon it made Etienne shudder—yet 
he wept not! His heart was breaking with a grief 
too deep to be relieved by tears. As he was led 
from the mournful scene, his eyes glared around 
vacantly, and he uttered a few words wildly and in- 
coherently—they were the words of phrensy. 





| of the young and the beautiful to the grave. 


Just as the guide had finished his story, the loud | 


tones of the bell of a neighboring religious house 
broke with a magic effect upon the ‘sublime si- 
leuce of the Alps,” and my companion appropri- 
ately pronounced these beautiful lines or a Spanish 
melody : 
Far, far o’er hill and dell, 
On the winds stealing, 
List to the convent bell, 
Mournfully pealing. 
Hark, hark ! it seems to say, 
** As melt those sounds away, 
So life’s best joys decay, 
Whilst new their feeling.” Cc. 
— 
rROM THE BOSTON CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
That ‘the house of mourning is better than the 
house of feasting,” is a sentiment remembered by 
all when the cold hand of sorrow is wringing the 
brow ; but the lesson is learned at the deathbed, 
and is apt to be left at the grave. 





The voice that | ed into the ghastly semblance of askeleton. 


was not to be expected, when the sear leaf of au- 
tumn is falling, and the full blown rose scattering 
its leaves, when the hoary grain is gathering to the 
harvest that the hoary head too should not lie low. 


young in their youth, and the happy amid their hap- 
piness, and those whom we love in the bloom of 
their loveliness; when the warm tide of our affec- 
tions as it swells purely up from the fountains of the 
heart, is chilled and chained in its flow, how diffi- 
cultly do we realize that those whom we loved are 


indeed but as the dust—how chilling the feeling 


that the unutterable thoughts of our bosoms must 
seek refuge again in their silent sanctuary—that our 
affections that rose pure as the exhalations of the 
river, like them before the chill atmosphere of 
death, must fall back upon the heart in coldness 
and tears ! 


Such at last are the feelings with which I have 
lately revisited the grave of one, rendered equally 
dear by her virtues and her sufferings. It is now 


between two and three years since a young English- 


man with his sister, a beautiful and accomplished | 


girl of sixteen, arrived in this country. 
business to transact here, and thinking that a change 
§ ng 


Having 


of climate and sea air might be beneficial to her de- 
licate health, he had brought her with him; and hay- 
ing placed her in a retired and beautiful situation, 
he left her to attend his business in another part of 
the country. 
ing and beautiful female, was the victim of that dis- 
ease which in its desolating march sweeps so many 
Con- 
sumption had fastened upon her delicate frame ; 
and though for a time it appeared to have been 
checked, it suddenly re-appeared with all the symp- 
toms of rapid and speedy dissolution. Her brother 
was immediately sent for, but the letters did net 
reach him till it was too late. 1 then learned too 
that she had a lover whose anxiety for her health 
had induced him to leave his country to follow her 
here, and that he was now actually on his passage. 

Her situation was now truly distressing ; her bro- 
ther absent, her lover not yet arrived, a stranger in 
a strange land, the hand of death upon her-—yet 
never did a murmur escape her lips. I visited her 
constantly, till I thought her too ill to receive me, 
when I reluctantly discontinued my visits till in- 
formed that she expressed regret at my absence.— 
I immediately called to see her. She was sitting in 
a chair, her head reclined on the back, with that 
unnatural but beautiful bloom so peculiar to the 
disease. Her eyes kindled for a moment as I en- 
tered. ‘This is kind,” said she. I approached 
and took the hand whose beauty was already wast- 
* Thie 


But I soon learned that this interest- | 


isindeed kind.” ‘‘f feel a stranger in your coun- 
try, but I shall soon go home.” I could only reply 
by pressing the hand I held—my heart was too full 
forutterance. ‘I do not fear death,’ she continu- 
ed ‘ for [am in the hands of that merciful Providence 
which has ever been kind to me ; but I feel that I 
could meet it with more composure, under the roof, 
and amid the friends of my childhood.’ 


* Those 
and she pointed to some oaks that were 
waving before the open window, 4 those trees are 
beautiful, but they are not the tree 
my home.’ 


trees,’ 


‘I would give more to see the elms 
that stand before my father’s door, the garden over 
which I have so often played, any thing that belong- 
ed to home, even to the moss upon its roof, or the 
frost upon its windows, than all your lakes, and ca- 
taracts, and mountains.’ I cautioned her for speak- 
ing so much, fearing it would exhaust her. ‘Oh no! 
she replicd—if ever you are a stranger, dying in a 
strange land, you will know how delightful it is to 
think, to speak of home.’ ‘You may receive eve 
ry attention of skilful physicians, and kind friends, 
| but the heart will yearn for the tenderness of a mo- 
ther’s love—the look that soothes the pain which 
medicines cannot reach—that arms the affections 
of nature against its sufferings.’ 


*You will then 
learn how different are the attentions we owe to 
motives of kindness and duty, from those which the 
heart receives.’ After a pause she continued— 
* This dying among strangers is indeed dying. Ii 
you could know how the heart turns from all the 
attentions they offer, to all that they cannot bestow 
—ftrom the looks of pity that surround us, to the 
looks of love that are far away ; that have watched 
and wept over our cradle, but may not watch and 
weep over our tomb—to feel the agony of those, 
who with mute and anxious eye will watch in vain 
for our return—to think how that eye will grow 
dim, and that check 


pale at the thought that th« 
conflict is indeed over and the child has fallen, un 
shielded by the buckler of a mother’s love—to be 
denied in death, the kind look of that only love that 
was unchanged and unchangeable through life—to 
feel the ties of this world drawn closer round the 
heart, at the moment they are to be severed for- 
ever—imagine all this, and you will still have but « 
fuint idea of the feelings of a dying exile.’ 

The next morning I went early to visit 
her. I found her sitting in her chair, 
but evidently more weak and exhausted. 
The bright eye and unnatural bloom were 
still there, but her countenance was more 
sunk and hollow. She smiled when she 
saw me enter, and motioning’me to her, 
told me in a voice much more feeble than 
I had before known it, that I had come 
to bid her farewell; and pointing to the 
sea which was visible from the window 
near which she sate, she added in a half 
playful manner, “I sball soon embark. 
I feel that I bave seen the sun rise for the 
last time, and have pleased myself with 
the thought that it is the same sun that 
shines on home. I sit and watch the 
waters and the breeze, and the clouds 
that come from the east, as if they could 

tell me of England and those I love. It 
| seeins hard to our weak nature, she re- 
sumed, atter a pause, to be summoned s0 
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early to leave this beautiful world, yet I 
regret it more for my friends than for my- 
self. I desire to feel resigned to the deal- 
ings of Providence in all my sufferings, 
and trust I can say, “not my will but 
thine O, God, be done.” Then giving to 
me a small packet of letters, she added, 
“you will deliver this.” Then drawing 
me nearer and lowering her voice, she 
continued with some hesitation, ‘“ There 


is one to my affections were pledg- 
ed, to whom my hand should have been 
given. I fear most for him. I dare not 


think how he will receive the tidings of 
my death. He is already on his passage to 
this country, and will soon be here. Pro- 
mise me never to part with this letter 
but into his hand.” I promised. ‘ One 
thing more,”’ she added, and she showed 
me a small miniature portrait of ber lover. 
“It was Ais first gift,” said she, “and I 
promised never to part withit. Whenl 
am dead lay it on my heart, and let it be 
buried with me. He will visit my grave 
when he comes; then tell him that I loved 
him to the last. Promise this.” I pro- 
mised. ‘It is enough,” she said, “ now 
place me sothatI can see the waters. He 
will come from thence; tell him that all 
my last thoughts which were not claimed 
by heaven were on home and him.” In 
this she expired. 

I have since redeemed my pledge. The 
portrait of ber lover was buried with her. 
{ visited her grave with him, and deliver- 
ed the message she had dictated. But 
the blow was fatal to one already laboring 
under feeble health, The canker-worm 
tou was in Ais heart, and the lover now 
sleeps at the side of his mistress. 


VARIETY. 


MIRACLE. 
BY DR. H. A. KRUMMACHER, 
Translated from the German, by Shobore. 

One day in spring, Solomon, then a youth, sat un- 
der the palm-trees, in the garden of the king, his 
father, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and ab- 
sorbed in thought. Nathan, his preceptor, went 
‘p to him, and said, Why sittest thou thus, musing 
under the palm-trees ? The youth raised his head, 
and answered, Nathan, [ am exceedingly desirous 
to behold a miracle. A wish, said the prophet, 
with a smile, which 1 entertained myself in my ju- 
venile years. And was it granted? hastily asked 
A man of God, answered Nathan, came 
to me, bringing in his hand a pomegranate seed. 
Observe, said he, what this seed will turn to. He 
thereupon made with his finger a hole in the earth, 
and put the seed into the hole, and covered it.— 
Scarcely had he drawn back his hand, when the 
earth parted, and I saw two small leaves shoot forth; 
but no sooner had I perceived them than the leaves 
separated, and from between them arose a round 
stem, covered with bark, and the stem became eve- 
'y moment higher and thicker. ‘The man of God 
thereupon said to me, Take notice! And while I 
ebseryed, seven shoots issued from the stem, like 











the prince. 





unto the seven branches on the candlestick of the 
altar. I was astonished, but the man of God mo- 
tioned to me, and commanded me to be silent and 
attend, Behold new creations will soon make 
their appearance. He thereupon brought water 
in the hollow of his hand from the stream which 
flowed past, and lo! all the branches were covered 
with greea leaves, so that a cooling shade was 
thrown around us, together with a delicious odour. 
Whence, exclaimed I, is this perfume and the re- 
freshing shade? Seest thou not, said the man of 
God, the scarlet blossom, as shooting forth from 
ainong the green leaves, it hangs down in clusters ? 
{ was about to answer, when a gentle breeze agi- 
tated the leaves, and strewed the blossoms around 
us, as the autumnal blast scatters the withered foli- 
age. No sooner had the blossoms fallen than the 
red pomegranates appeared suspended among the 
leaves, like the almonds en the staves of Aaron.— 
The man of God then left me in profound amaze- 
Nathan ceased speaking. What is the 
name of the God-like man ? asked Solomon hastily. 
Doth he yet live? ~Where doth he dwell’ Son of 
David, replied Nathan, I have related to thee a vi- 
sion. When Solomon heard these words, he was 


ment. 


troubled in his heart, and said, How canst thou de- 
ceive me thus’ I have not deccived thee, Son of 
Jesse, rejoined Nathan. Behold, in thy father’s 
garden thou mayest see all that I have related to 
thee. Doth not the same thing take place with 
every pomegranate and with other trees’? Yes, 
said Solomon, but imperceptibly, and in a long 
time. Then Nathan answered, Is it therefore the 
less a divine work, because it takes place silently 
and insensibly ? Study nature and her operations. 
Then wilt thou easily believe those of a higher 
power, and not long for miracles wrought by a hu- 
man hand. 


‘*How good is the God of nature ! and how lit- 
tle reality is there in what we call the distinctions 
of fortune! Surely, the only difference between 
the great and the lowly, is, that they act on a differ- 
ent theatre. Their parts are the same, whether 
the scene be a palace orashed. The aim of man 
is happiness, is it not ? and does not happiness con- 
sist in the consciousness of duty well performed, 
and of reciprocal affection virtuously exercised ?>— 
If it does, is there any station of life which has not 
its duties and affections > The poor labourer we 
have left, has the fair creation to look at ; a wife, 
children, friends, to love, as well as those have who 
are decorated with wealth and honours ; and what 
wants he then of individual happiness *” 


‘Man naturally follows that which is good, or 
seems to him to be so. Hence it is, that in well- 
governed states, where a value is put upon virtue, 
and no one honoured unless for such qualities as 
are beneficial to the public, men are from the ten- 
derest years brought up in the belief that nothing 
in this world deserves to be sought after, but such 
honours as are acquired by virtuous actions. By 
this means virtue itself becomes popular, as at Spar- 





ta, Rome, and other places where riches (which, 
with the vanity that follows them, and the honour 
men give to them, are the root of all evil) were ei- 
ther totally banished, or little regarded. 





When no 


other advantage attended the greatest riches, than 
the opportunity of living more sumptuously or de- 
liciously, men of great spirit slighted them. When 
Aristippus told Cleanthes that if he would go to 
court and flatter the tyrant, he need not seek his 
supper under a hedge ; the philosopher answered 
**that he who could content himself with such a 
supper, need not go to court to flatter the tyrant.’ 


** Love, charity, and an intercourse of good offi 


| ces, are what we undoubtedly owe to all mankind 


and he that omits them is guilty of such a crime as 
generally carries its punishment with it; but to 
our parents, more, much more than all this is due 
and when we are serving them, we ought to reflec‘ 
that, whatever difficulties we go through for thei: 
sakes, we cannot do more for them than they have 
done for us; and that there is no danger of ow 
overpaying the vast debt of gratitude they have 
laid us under.” 





** To him who recedes exhausted from the busy 
world, from the tumultuous cares and anxiety of 
public life, the most secret retirement charms in 
proportion to the force of contrast ; and the rusti: 
shed or the stream-washed hermitage, have, for a 
season, irresistible attractions. The rocky glen or 
deep secluded valley, clothed with wood, and wa 
tered by the freshening rill, thus soothe to peacc 
the wearied spirit, disperse cach angry and injurious 
thought, and melt the heart to all the tender offices 
of humanity.” 





**In the landscape, where all is of a character joy 
ous and gay, to introduce a pensive train of thought, 
forms a most pleasing contrast ; the poet and the 
painter have alike availed themselves of the idea, 
and the pathetic inscription has here an effect that 


appeals powerfully to the heart. The most beau- 


| tiful odes of Horace owe their charm to this very 


circumstance, and the poet never interests our feel 
ings so much as when, amid the luxuriant colouring 
of spring, he hints at the shortness of life, and the 
fleeting nature of our pleasures.” 


“ Women were designed by their native eleganc: 
and gentleness te endear domestic life to nian; to 
make virtue lovely to children, to spread round 
them order and grace, and give socicty its highest 
polish. No attainments can be above beings, whose 
end and aim it is to accomplish purposes at once 
so elegant and so salutary ; every means should 
be used to invigorate, by principle and culture, such 
native excellence and grace.” 

+ 

Tuates, one of the seven sages of Greece, to the 
subjoined questions gave the accompanying an- 
swers : 

What is it that is most beautiful ’—The Universe; 
for it is the work of God. 

What is most immense ’—Space ; because it con- 
tains every thing. 

What most powerful '—Necessity ; because it 
triumphs over all things. 

What most difficult ’>—To know one’s self. 

What most easy ’—To give advice 

What most rare ’>—A tyrant who arrives at old 
age. 


What metho! must we take to lead an irreproseh- 
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able life ’—Do nothing which we sliould condemn 
in others. 
What is necessary to happiness *—A sound body, 
an easy fortune, and an enlightened mind. 
POETRY. 
FROM THE NEW YORK AMERICAN, 
THE ROMAN STATUE. 
The original of the following story is to be found in 
an ancient book of legends. 
IN the once-deemed eternal city, Rome, 
Within whose ruin’d bosom teem more wonders 
Than the wide earth can boast, a statue stood 
Of polish’d marble, with extended arm 
And ponted finger, where was writ © Strike here.” 
Alike unskill’d the learn’d or clown-to trace 
Its hidden meaning, and the lifted arm 
Seemed graved for naught, until a foreign eye 
Saw the inscription.—On his mind, ’tis said, 
The art of magic poured mysterious light, 
Most hurtful e’en when clearest—and his cell 
Was filled with marvels of unearthly skill, 
And ghosts and demons visited those hours 
Which bless the righteous with elysian dreams. 
He, pausing oft, and murmuring to himself, 
As holding converse with an unseen being, 
Seemed never wearied with the beauteous image, 
Which fancy’s eye could almost see to breathe, 
And linger’d still the meaning to devise 
Of these dark words. The sun was at its height, 
And as the marble glowed beneath his ray, 
Che shadow of the pointed finger touched 
rhe very spot whereon the strange man stood. 
With eye quick-flashing, starting from his dream, 
He gave one fearful look, then marked the place, 
And dashed in haste away. At dead of night 
Alone, and but by the pale crescent lighted, 
Ile to the statue came, and where the shade 
Of noon had fallen, began to dig the earth. 
The moon waxcd pale, and shrieking spectres rose; 
And voices almost audible, cried, forbear ! 
But witha desperate eye, and nervous arm, 
Reckless of portents, still his toil he plied, 
Nor long before he reached a stone, which raised, 
A flight of snow-white marble steps disclosed. 
He follow’d boldly, till they led him where 
A splendid hall was spread in matchless wealth, 
Richer and costlier than the mind of man, 
In all its dreams of oriental pomp, 
Dared to imagine. In the centre stood 
A table formed of every precious stone, 
Where several golden images of knights 
Were seated, playing chess ; and multitudes, 
All still as death, seemed thoughtful of the game. 
There, leaning ’gainst the marble column, grave, 
With opened book rested the reverend sage— 
Hage listening, paused the form of graceful nymph 
On tiptoe—every figure made of gold. 
A king and queen were at their banquet set, 
Whose lineaments in marble far outvied 
The finest model ever chisel wrought. 
The rich profusion of the banquet-board, 
Where gold seemed stuff too vile to finda place, 
1 cannot paint.—Let fancy feign her fill, 
She cannot reach the costliness of this. 
Yet in this subterraneous hall no lamp 
Casts its pale gleams—’tis bright as day, for lo! 
A huge carbuncle sparkles like a sun, < 
And sends a méllow light on all around. 
One brazen statue rears its giant form, 
With bended bow and arrow to the head, 
In act to shoot ; and on its forehead gleam 
These words in burnished gold, ‘I am the archer, 
Lord of this cave, whose aim is sure and dreadful. 
No spell has power to teach this arm to err ; 
Not e’en yen bright carbuncle can escape, 
The shining gem that lights my magic hall.” 
Sole living inmate of this dumb abode, 
‘The stranger stood bewilder’d, wildly gazing, 
‘Vill curiosity induced his steps 
Yo wander through the range of brilliant rooms, 

















THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








Opened upon a garden. Warbling birds 

Sat on low boughs, alive, yet heeding not 

The advancing form. He touched them-could it be? 

Their feathers stiffened, and transfixed to stone, 

They kept the attitude they last were in, 

And not an animal that ranged through fruits 

And flowers, but when it felt his touch, was stone. 

Sated with all these wonders, he returned 

To the rich banquet-scene, and thought to take 

Some precious ornament ; but as his hand 

Was stretched to grasp it, every golden figure 

Rushed from its pedestal, in act to stop 

The sacrilegious robbery. Thrice he touched, 

And thrice with awe his trembling hand withdrew. 

The fourth time was the fatal. Suddenly 

The giant-archer glanced his eyes of fire, 

And murmured dreadful words. His finger left 

The arrow, and with whizzing noise it flew 

*Gainst the carbuncle—shivered it like glass— 

And all was darkness !—Now call all thy art, 

Thou bold magician, to retrace thy steps ; 

Yor how canst thou through this black labyrinth 

Wind up thy way to air? Alas! in vain. 

The thickening darkness closed around his steps, 

And with long toil exhausted, down he sunk 

The victim of too daring avarice, 

Twas said that on that night the statue shrunk 

To half its height, and dropped the magic arm, 

Which the earth swallowed as it fell—but he 

No more was seen who braved that perilous cave. 
— Y. 





FROM THE ALBANY MICROSCOPE, 
On the death of Miss , who was drowned while 
bathing at ’ 








The sun from his soft swelling palace of blue, 
Look’d down on the waves of the ocean ; 

O’cr the breast of the billow the razor-bill flew, 
All hush’d was its stormy commotion. 


The Halcyon rock’d on his wave-cradle bed, 
And slept on the sufge as a pillow ; 

The gulls flapp’d their wings o’er the mariner’s head 
As his bark plow’d the foam of the billow, 


Like the goddess of beauty array’d in her charms, 
When from Ida in triumph descending, 

Maria, unmindful of future alarms, 
O’er the breaker that rippled was bending. 


She saw in the wave as it roll’d to the shore 
Her charms with triumphant emotion, 

And little she thought, mid the billow’s loud roar, 
How soon she should sleep in the ocean. 


Her maids stood around her, and scarce at her feet 
Ascended the soft kissing billow ; 

Ah ! little they thought that an angel so swect 
Should repose on a watery pillow. 


While securely they dipp’d in the searce-heaving 
wave, 
That softly around them was swelling, 
The sea-nymphs were decking her coralline grave, 
And her parting bell slowly was knelling, 


A breaker arose like the wave of the storm, 
It foarm’d with a wild-heaving motion, 
And dash’d o’er the strand—o’erwhelm’d her fulr 
form, 
And buried her deep in the ocean. 


A faint shrick was heard, and *twas silent again, 
She has gone—she has vanish’d forever | 

Long, long shall they seek for her corse in the main, 
But when shall they find it ’—ah! never. 


On sea-weeds and corallines softly reclin’d, 
Maria is calmly reposing ; 

Around her fair form the sea-mosses shall wind, 
Till time o’er the ocean is closing. 


And long shall the sea-boy, while wrapt in his dream, 
At midnight awake fiom his pillow, 
And wondering view in the moon’s silver beam, 





Co where a diamond-encrusted arch 


Her fair spirit glide o’er the billow 





DOMESTIC BLISS. 
The camp may have its fame, the court its glare, 
The theatre its wit, the board its mirth : 
But there’s a calm, a quiet haven, where 
Bliss flies for shelter—the Domestic Hearth ‘ 
If this be comfortless, if this be drear, 
It need not hope to find a haunt on earth : 
Elsewhere we may be careless, gay, caress’d— 
But here, and only here, we can be blest. 


Oh ! senseless, soulless, worse than both were he, 

Who, slighting all the heart should hoard wit! 
pride, 

Could waste his nights in noiseless revelry, 
And leave his bosom’s partner to abide 

The anguish women feel, who love, and see 
Themselves deserted, and their hopes destroy’d 

Some doating one, perhaps, who hides the tears, 
And struggles at a smile when he appears. 





FOR THE GARLAND 
MY BROTHER. 
1 had a brother in my early days 
Modest and gentle, affable and young ; 
For whom the Poet never wak’d his lays, 
W hose humble virtues never yet were sung 


He wasa scion, wanting nought but time 
To grow, to ripen, flourish, and to bloom ; 
But likea rose-bud, clipt before its prime, 
He fell, an early victim, to the tomb. 


Oh! could not youthful hope, nor honest pride, 
From thy curs’d shaft, oh death ! have pow’r to save 
Then might I with my brother but have died, 
And both been buried in one common grave. 


WHEELING. ADELIO. 





FOR THE GARLAND. 
TO MARY. 


The moon is up behind the bill 

All Nature smiles ; how fine the weathe: 
The night is calm ; the lawn is still ; 
Come, Mary, let us walk together. 


The birds have sung their carols o’er, 








And men and beasts ere now are weary, 
Then we shall be disturb’d no more ; 
Come, let us walk together, Mary. 


I love to hear the cow-bell ring, 

When the pale moon shines sweetly o’er us : 
I love to hear the night-bird sing, 

And frogs and crickets chirp their chorus. 


*Tis bliss to be with her I love, 

When evening sheds its magic round us, 

It seems as if the saints above 

In more than earthly ties had bound us. 
WUuEELING, ADELIO. 

orem 
CONTENTMENT. 

‘* Let daring mortals run life’s rugged race, 
And strive the candidates for wealth or place 
Me shall the charms of humble station please, 
A learned leisure, and a grateful ease, 
Where temperate hours ensure the cheerful day 
Where frolic, mirth, and attic humor play, 
Where sweet Content and candid Truth preside, 
And heart-felt Joy to Heaven itself allied.” 





MUSIC. 


‘* What passion cannot music raise and quel] 

When Jubal struck the chorded shell, 

His list’ning brethren stood around, 

And wond’ring on their faces fell, 

To worship that celestial sound : 
Less than a god they thought there could not dwelk 

Within the hollow of that shell, 

That spoke so sweetly and so well. , 
What passion cannot Music raise and quell !” 
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